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In his ' Dialogues francais,' a book prepar- 
ed specially for Scandinavian undergraduates 
who have had already two or three years in 
French, Storm attempts to furnish the means 
for such systematical study. The exercises, 
consisting of brief dialogues on various topics, 
are arranged so as to illustrate in methodical 
order the use of the various parts of speech, 
and every sentence introduced is instructive 
and worth committing. There can be no 
question that a vast amount of invaluable 
practice in using the language naturally and 
yet intelligently may be acquired by the use of 
such exercises, all instinct with well selected 
French idioms, and the adaptation of his work 
for the American public, would no doubt be 
very acceptable wherever a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language is of primary importance. 

Whether his method should be recommend- 
ed for the prescribed courses in our schools 
and colleges is at least questionable. That in 
Scandinavia, where, on an average, five years 
is devoted to French by young students pre- 
paring for the University, a couple of years can 
be devoted to its practical acquisition seems 
plausible enough ; and yet the attempt in this 
line has hitherto been decidedly abortive there. 
Thanks to a vast amount of French writing, 
the clever student may, indeed, in the ordeal 
of his final examination, be able to hammer 
together a French composition in which he 
meets with no accident in applying the acci- 
dents of grammar, and in which the moodiness 
of the subjunctive mood is scrupulously grati- 
fied ; but natural, idiomatic French he cannot 
write, and with regard to pronunciation and 
reading he is hardly more advanced than the 
American undergraduate, ivhere well taught, 
after a study amounting to little more than 
one-third of the time used by the Scandinavian 
youth. To introduce into the prescribed courses 
of our colleges and universities the method of 
teaching students to speak and write the 
modern languages, would be yet more inex- 
pedient than in the Scandinavian schools, be- 
cause the time allotted to the modern lan- 
guages here is so much shorter. Something 
may be done with advantage by way of inci- 
dental instruction, and much in elective classes, 
but not otherwise. 

Of course, Storm's exercises are intended to 



remedy the evil now existing, and help the 
learner more directly and surely than was pos- 
sible with the older method to a speaking and 
writing familiarity with French. It will do so 
undoubtedly, but yet always, as we think, by 
an expenditure of time that for the general 
student might be made more fruitful. That 
much that is one-sided, wasteful and pedantic 
in the purely analytical method, where it is 
made its own end, must be discarded, and 
much that is excellent in the empirical or 
'natural' method be adopted, is unquestionable; 
but that the instruction of modern languages 
in institutions of college or university scope 
should aim if not exclusively, at least pre-em- 
inently, to affect the whole mental training of 
the student, to develop his critical and com- 
parative faculties as well as his literary and 
philological insight, seems equally self-evident. 
Not more than one among ten of our students 
would be likely to be really benefited by a 
speaking knowledge of French ; the remaining 
nine would have to learn it at a great cost 
simply to forget it again. 

But this digression has led me off further 
than was intended, and I will close by repeat- 
ing my appreciation of Professor Storm's 
scholarly work, which cannot fail to aid very 
materially any student that will make use of 
it in order to acquire a good speaking knowl- 
edge of French. 

HjALMAK EnGKEN. 
State University of Nebraska. 



LA TIN INFLUENCE ON FRENCH 
TRAGEDY. 

Seneca's Einfluss auf Jea?i de La Pinise's 
'MSdie ' und Jean de la 'Faille's 'La Famine 
ou les Gabeonites.' I. von Otto Kulcke. 
Dissertation. Greifswald. 

Die Tropen und Figuren bei R. Gamier, ihrem 
Inhalte nach untersucht und in den rom- 
ischen Tragodien mit der lateinischen 
Vorlage verglichen, von Hans Raeder. 
Dissertation. Kiel. 

Year by year appear dissertations about the 
style of different pieces of literature, especially 
French. If we examine them and try to find 
out how much they have helped Romance 
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philology to make a step forward, we cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that only a 
scanty number have any claim to what all 
pretend to be, a "specimen eruditionis." Some 
of the compilers seem to feel this lack of 
scholarship in their productions and hope to 
repair the insufficiency, in some measure, by 
the promise of a subsequent comparative and 
more exhaustive investigation, which we 
should like to see, but which we fear will 
never come to light, as the scheme followed in 
these researches can never lead to a satisfac- 
tory result. (Conf. F. Kaulen. Die Poetik 
Boileau's. Minister. Diss. 81). On the other 
hand these scholars, in their ardor to produce 
something more than a compilation, are in- 
clined to read from among the number of 
Figures of Speech things that cannot be ascer- 
tained, and to construe the mental sphere and 
character of a poet from the percentage of 
characteristic Tropes. (Conf. P. Kahnt. Gedan- 
kenkreis der Sentenzen in Jodelle's und Gar- 
nier's Tragodien und Seneca's Einfluss auf 
denselben. Marburger Diss.). 

Kulcke's essay is a fair exception to the rest. 
This is the first attempt at ventilating the sub- 
ject in a scientific manner. The collected 
material of Rhetorical Figures is distributed 
in the following groups : 

I. Entlehnungen und Uebertragungen aus 
der Medea des Seneca. 

II. Bilder, welche bei S. und im Altfrz. 
vorkommen. 

III. Bilder, welche bei S. und Peruse, nicht 
aber im Altfrz. gefunden werden. 

IV. Bilder, dem Altertum bekannt (abge- 
sehen von S.) und durch das Altfrz. auf P. 
ubergegangen. 

V. Bilder, im Altertum bekannt und auch 
bei P. ohne afrz. Parallelen. 

VI. Aus dem Altertume nicht belegbare, 
im Altfrz. bekannte und auch bei P. gefundene 
Bilder. 

VII. Bilder, zu welchen auch im Altfrz. 
keine Parallelen gefunden wurden. 

If the author had discriminated in II. and III. 
between words that belong to Seneca's diction 
alone and those that may be found in other 
Latin writers, this scheme would be most per- 



fect and indisputable in theory. But the carry- 
ing out of this plan is beyond one student's 
power as it embraces too vast a field of re- 
search. This dissertation would have been 
improved had the author restricted himself to 
narrower limits. He made use of some pamph- 
lets on the style of Latin and Old French 
authors, but this number is too small for the 
comprehensive plan he laid out to secure for 
any one of his quotations in his categories 
(except I. and II.) absolute correctness. 

As La PeYuse followed Seneca, the striking 
resemblances of both tragedians must be re- 
garded as direct influences, and for a proof of 
this dependency, the contemporary writers of 
La Penise have to be consulted. The fact that 
the same Figures are also used in the Chanson 
de Roland or by Chrestien de Troies does not 
interfere at all with the research, unless it be 
proved that they were laid under contribution. 
Thus the following verses — 

decus illud ingens Graeciae et florem inclitum 

Medea 225. 
Ores par mon moien ]a fleur de la noblesse 
Et la race des Dieus triomfe dans la Grece. 

Medee 27. 

are in closer connection than they appear by 
the quotation of 

de (dulce) France la flur. Ch. d. Roland 2431. 

The same with 

non potest in nos tmim errare fulmen. Medea 537. 
Dardes, Dieus, dardez vos foudres sur son chef. 

Medee 9, 24. 

which we should like to see quoted under I. 
instead of II. 
In V. 

Vous porterus conronne, 

Comme 1'honneur de votre sang I'ordonne. 

Medee 17, 28. 

is decidedly due to Seneca and should have 
been inserted in I. 

odit genitos sanguine claro. O. 92. 

qui nato suo 
praeferre potuit sanguine alieno satum O. 144. 

Troades 472. O. 301, etc. 

moy sous le Soleil la plus infortunee. Medee ir . 

is traced back to 

Litora voce replet sub utroque iacentia Phoebo, 

Ovid. Met. I. 338. 

Here are some of Seneca's expressions that 
have totally escaped the author: 
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utraeque Phoebi domus H. O. 2. utrumque 
Phoebi litus H. O. 1703. ubi quo sub axe H. 
O. 155. sub axe libyco H. O. 912. sub axe 
frigido H. O. 285. 1255. sub hoc mundo H. 
O. 1615. sub ortu solis H. 1146. 

In VI. 

Quand les Ciam'es mons 
Comme Toreaus furieus 
S'entrehurtoient frons a frons. Medee 13, 17. 

corresponds to Seneca : 

premerg subiectos iugo 
tauros feroces. O. 425. 

sic ille magni parvus armenti comes 

ceruice subito celsus et fronte arduus 

gregem paternum ducit ac pecori imperat. Tr. 546. 

Th. 70. 

Sometimes the words will not exactly corres- 
pond, but the influence cannot be denied 
when the source shows a remarkable frequency 
of the phrase in question. Thus in VII. 

rechauffe courrous qui dans mon coeur bouillonne. 

Me'de'e 34, 17. 
atque ira pari 
ardent mariti, mutua flagrant face. O. 51. 

et ita praeceps quaeque succensas agit 
libido mentes. Ph. 549. 

hie urit animos pertinax nimium fauor. O. 806. 
iramque flammis iam residentem incitas. A. 262. 

Th. 494. 106. 284. O. 137. 555. 342. Th. 98, 
etc. 

In spite of these mistakes and many others 
that will certainly be detected upon closer ex- 
amination, the work has its value as the first 
systematic attempt in this interesting matter. 

The second dissertation does not deserve 
the same praise. The title is misleading. How 
the author can assume this to be a comparative 
study of Garnier's style and that of the Latin 
tragedies is not intelligible. Occasional foot- 
notes — all taken from "Octavia!" — are no ex- 
cuse for this error. "Hippolyte," "LaTroade" 
and "Antigone" are omitted, "as they are 
more or less translations from the classics," 
though a few lines before we read: "The 
mental state of a person is less apparent from 
what he speaks about than from the manner 
in which he speaks." Starting from this prin- 
ciple the author would have been expected to 
make just these three tragedies the subject of 
his treatise. It would have been interesting 



to see how far Gamier imitated the style of 
Seneca. "H." "Tr." and "A." are called 
translations ! But it must be remembered that 
Gamier often made a free use of his model 
even in these tragedies— there is the closest 
resemblance between "Hippolyte" and "Phae- 
dra," the Chorus of the third act of "La 
Troade" is from Horace, agreements with 
whom are to be found everywhere, especially 
in "Porcie" and "Cornelie." "Antigone" be- 
trays the influence of Statins. 

The author pretends to prove the indepen- 
dence (!) of Garnier's diction in the first three 
tragedies by comparing them with "Octavia." 
If he had taken into consideration the rest of 
the Latin tragedies, he would have found that 
Seneca left a deep mark upon Garnier's lan- 
guage. Examples could be quoted for almost 
every page of that compilation, but having 
stated these fundamental errors I abstain from 
any further details. The author's purpose "to 
show the peculiarities of Garnier's diction and 
to give us an insight into the intellectual con- 
dition of the tragic poets of his century" missed 
its aim. The difference of "Bradamante" and 
the tragedies is not pointed out by any remark. 

In all investigations of this kind it ought 
always to be kept in mind that we want to see 
what belongs to the author himself, what is 
the possession of his contemporaries and what 
he owes to his models. 

The dependence of Gamier upon Seneca 
invites to a comparative research of style, a 
work that requires perseverance, but the re- 
sults of which will certainly be valuable enough 
to reward largely for the time spent on it. I 
should like to suggest a comparison of the 
typical Figures of Speech, those that are used 
by both writers most frequently. Many points 
of the poetical use of words would thus be 
elucidated, as, for instance, the use of indefinite 
numbers {cent and mille) and of taut and tant 
de in sentences where the second member of 
comparison is wanting. The contemporary 
writers must also be investigated, especially 
Ronsard. The discovered analogies may be 
traced through Mairet and Rotrou until they 
shade off into that language which we admire 
in Corneille and Racine. 

H. Schmidt. 

University of North Carolina. 
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